The Ararat Cut on the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad 


By S. Robert Powell, Ph. D. 


When the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad was constructed in 1869-1870, the trackage over 
Ararat Summit, twenty miles north of Carbondale, was believed to be the highest in 
Pennsylvania, the second highest trackage in the commonwealth being at Kane Summit on the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. Bryce Blair, the chief engineer for the construction of the line, 
reported the elevation at Ararat Summit to be 2,075 feet above sea level. 


When the Jefferson Branch was constructed, the topography of the top of the mountain at Ararat, 
in the area of the rail line, was modified significantly. None of the railroad historians who has 
written about the Jefferson Branch has recognized that fact. Those modifications are the subject 
of this article. 


From Carbondale to Ararat, it was up hill all the way. As is well known, the grade in the 
Carbondale yard, from South to North, was 1.31percent. The northbound grade out of 
Carbondale was predominately 1.31 to 1.32 percent to a point north of Forest City, with a short 
section of 1.48 percent in the middle of that stretch. (From Carbondale to Forest City was the 
steepest part of the grade on the Jefferson Branch and it was on this portion of the line that a 
Forest City kicker was frequently used.) Once the northbounds got their trains to the 
Lackawanna River bridge near Stillwater Lake, the grade eased to less than 0.88 percent the rest 
of the way to Ararat. The northbound grade from the yard at Carbondale, PA to the top of Ararat 
Summit averaged a continuous 1.2 to 1.4 percent, but was 19 miles in length. The grade from 
Starrucca up to Ararat was 1.3 percent. The southbound grade, from Cascade Wye, near 
Lanesboro, PA, to the top of Ararat Summit was 1.3 to 1.5 percent, and was 17 miles long. 


From Burnwood, the pathway of the rail line to the north is on the west side of Hathaway Lake 
and Romobe Lake (headwaters of the west branch of the Lackawanna River). At the north end of 
Romobe Lake, the rail line passed over Sinkhole Swamp, in a gentle curve to the northwest, on a 
high, long, and curved trestle (see the author’s article on the two trestles on the Jefferson Branch 
in the July 2020 issue, pp. 12-15, 17, 21). Having done so, the northern head of the line, as 
construction was proceeding, was near to what would ultimately be identified at MP 157, with 
Ararat Summit up ahead, 1,400 feet, but some 40 feet higher in elevation above sea level than 
MP 157. The rail line, clearly, could not be constructed upgrade 40 feet in slightly more than one 
fourth of a mile. How, then, could the rail line be established between those two points? 


Knowing, as they surely did, that a tunnel through the top 40 feet of the mountain would be a 
construction and maintenance nightmare for a steam locomotive line, the railroad builders chose 
to make a clear-cut excavation through the top of the mountain. Most interestingly, this is the 
same question that the Pennsylvania Coal Company had to consider when the loaded track on the 
PCC Gravity Railroad was being constructed over the mountain above Dunmore in the late 
1840s. 


Plane No. 11 on the loaded track, which was 2,112 feet long, took the PCC Gravity line to the 
top of the mountain above Dunmore, and Level No. 11 carried it across much of the top of the 


mountain--but the top of the mountain was still not achieved. The question was asked: Do we 
install another inclined plane on the plateau at the top of the mountain or do we construct a 
tunnel through the remaining terrain to be crossed, and lengthen significantly Level No. 11? 
Given the fact that a single track, with cars moving downgrade by gravity, was needed, it is not 
surprising that the PCC chose the tunnel option--which would not be prohibitively costly to 
construct and would not require any additional manpower on Level No. 11. 


Shown here is a photograph of the West portal of that tunnel, 755 feet long, on Level No. 11 on 
the PCC Gravity Railroad on the loaded track at the top of the mountain above Dunmore. This 
level, the longest one on the PCC loaded track, started on the top of the mountain above 
Dunmore. It then passed through this tunnel, heading east towards Hawley, and ran for 75,554 
feet. Passengers boarding the PCC line at Dunmore were, in effect, treated to a 14.3 mile-long 
roller coaster ride, beginning on the top of the mountain at Dunmore and passing through the 
pristine forests and farm lands of Wayne County on their trip to Hawley. (The longest level on 
the PCC light track, from Hawley to Port Griffith, was the level on Plane 21, which ran from 
Wimmers to Avoca, and was 109,402 feet long (20.72 miles.) 
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To cross the top of the mountain at Ararat, the Erie construction team, under the direction of 
Bryce Blair, made, therefore, an extensive cut, below the surface grade, across the mountain top. 
The open-cut excavation, 1⁄4 mile long, extended from MP 157 through the top of the mountain to 
the point where the descent toward Thompson begins (and the ascent from Lanesboro ends). 


This immense cut can be seen in a great many remarkable photographs of rail traffic at Ararat 

Summit, which was one of the three most frequently photographed sites on the Jefferson Branch 
(the other two were on the northbound track, the one just above the Viaduct in Simpson, and the 
other north of Forest City in the Stillwater Lake area). Shown here is a photograph in the BLHS 


archives of a southbound freight, assisted by two Challengers (No. 1530 in the lead), in this 
immense cut at Ararat. 





YD tower, on the southbound track, is seen in this view, looking north, at Ararat, in the 1⁄4 mile 
long cut that was made here through the top of the mountain in order to lessen the height of the 
grade on the loaded track over the mountain. To appreciate the enormous size of this cut, 
compare the size of the Challengers, the yard tower, the yard tower building, the semaphore and 
telegraph poles with the depth and width of the cut itself. Similarly, keep in mind the height and 
length of the township road bridge (seen in a great many photos of this area but not in this one) 
that crossed this cut in the area where the present-day D&H Rail-Trail access point is now 
located (when the rail line closed, the bridge was removed and the cut in that area was filled in, 
the township road now passing over the cut on that fill). 


At the south end of the cut, near MP 157, the embankments on both sides of the cut, these days, 
are small, but clearly visible (as they are at the north end of the cut). They increase rapidly in 
height as one moves north. At the Township Bridge site, the embankments are very high (the 
embankment on the west side of the cut here was re-worked extensively when the Rail-Trails 
entrance was installed). The embankments are highest between the Township Bridge site and the 
YD tower site (the exact location of which can easily be identified these days by a railroad 
historian with a trained eye). 


The depth of the cut and the height of the embankments decrease in size as one moves north and 
the cut comes to an end a short distance to the north of the location shown in the Collins photo 
given here, where the northbound track began its descent towards Thompson (and ended its 
ascent from Carbondale), and where the southbound rail line began its descent towards 
Burnwood (and ended its ascent from Lanesboro). 


To the immediate right (the east), at the north end of the cut, the turning wye at Ararat--where 
the steam locomotive pushers were turned--was located. Diesel pushers--from Lanesboro and 
from Carbondale--did not need to be turned on the wye. Instead, the engines were put in reverse, 
and using the crossover track between the main line tracks (one crossover track on the north side 
of the crest of the mountain, and one on the south side of the crest of the mountain) the diesels 
could then return from whence they came--either Carbondale or Lanesboro. 


The Sinkhole Swamp today: Given the immense quantity of fill, from (1) the Ararat cut (the 
northern end of which was at the south end of the yard at Ararat; the southern end of which was 
near MP 157), (2) the periodic landslides at other sections of the Jefferson Branch, and (3) 
repeated stabilization initiatives of the rail line in that area made over the years, the Sinkhole 
Swamp eventually lost much of its swampy character and appearance. It is possible to walk 
through that area today, but it is not easy going, and wearing a good pair of boots is not a bad 
idea. 


Visitors to the D&H Rail-Trail site at Ararat at present should note that the original Jefferson 
Branch roadbed and the D&H Rail-Trail separate just a short distance south of MP 157, the 
railbed, descending southwest through the Sinkhole Swamp and then south along the western 
shore of Romobe Lake, and on down to the south end of Hathaway Lake. This is not the present 
route of the D&H Rail-Trail through this area. At the point where the D&H railbed begins to 
descend through the Sinkhole Swamp area, the D&H Rail-Trail continues to the east and then 
goes south along the eastern shore of Romobe Lake and then curves to the South between 
Romobe Lake and Hathaway Lake to the foot of Hathaway Lake, where the D&H Rail-Trail then 
goes back onto the former D&H railbed. 


Getting untold millions of tons of anthracite coal out of the ground in the Lackawanna Valley 
and shipping it to market in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was not easy. If it was shipped 
via the D&H Gravity Railroad, it had to be raised 868 feet from the valley floor at Carbondale 
(1,079 feet above sea level) to the Gravity Railroad summit at Farview (1,947 feet above sea 
level) to get it to market. If it was shipped via the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad, it had to 
be raised 996 feet from Carbondale (1,079 feet above sea level) to the Jefferson Branch summit 
at Ararat (2,075 feet above sea level) to get it to market. Hundreds of thousands of anthracite and 
railroad workers--from everywhere--made it happen, and because they did their jobs, and did 
them well, America became the leading industrialized nation in the world. We owe them a lot. 
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